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THE MESSIANIC PROPHECY IN VERGIL'S FOURTH 

ECLOGUE 



By Ella Boukne 
Mount Holyoke College 



There has been so much discussion as to the identity of the 
mysterious child, the puer, of Vergil's Fourth Eclogue that it may 
be interesting to trace the history of the most striking of the many 
identifications that have been suggested during the ages. 

Even in Vergil's day there seems to have been some uncertainty 
as to what child was meant, and since that time various guesses 
have been offered, ranging from the vaguest allegory to a definite 
reference to some particular human child. Servius reports that 
Asinius Gallus, a son of Pollio, claimed that he himself was Vergil's 
puer . Some people have insisted that the puer could have been 
no other than the expected child of Augustus and Scribonia. A 
well-known German scholar has recently suggested that Vergil, 
with some Greek source in mind, was referring to the god Mithras. 
But, notwithstanding these and many other identifications, there 
has long been a persistent belief that the child was Christ, and 
that Vergil in this little poem was prophesying something greater 
than the birth of a son to his friend Pollio, or to the imperial house 
of Rome, something greater than the coming of the oriental god 
Mithras. 

The first person to be impressed with the prophetic character 
of the poem, so far as we know, was Constantine the Great. He 
made use of it in an address which he delivered to the "Assembly 
of Saints" — an address which is appended to Eusebius' Life of 
Constantine. It is given in Greek, although it was really delivered 
in Latin and translated into Greek by interpreters (Euseb. Vita 
Const, iv. 32). The exact date cannot be determined; but it was 
probably not far from 312 or 313, the time of the official recognition 
of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire. A few lines 
of the eclogue were omitted — namely, 2, 3, 11, and 12 — because of 
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their reference to Pollio; the last part of 1. 10, because Apollo is 
mentioned; and 11. 46 and 47, because of their reference to the 
Fates. 

In chap, xviii of his address Constantine quotes an oracle of the 
Erythraean Sibyl which contains the acrostic, "Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour, Cross," a poem which Cicero translated into Latin. 
In chap, xix he adds that Vergil seems to refer to this same oracle 
when he says, "A multitude of new men has appeared," and 
"Sicilian Muses, let us sing a great oracle" (1. 1 of the eclogue), 
and again, "The words of the Cumaean prophecy have come to 
fulfilment" (1. 4 of the eclogue). Constantine then proceeds to 
quote and interpret practically the entire eclogue. His quotations 
are for the most part accurate. L. 6, "lam redit et virgo redeunt 
Saturnia regna," is given in the Greek as "H/cet wapdevos afflis, 
&yov<r' iparbv ^acrikrja ("The Virgin returns bringing the beloved 
king"). This change of the text Conway thinks was not a deliber- 
ate falsification (Virgil's Messianic Eclogue, p. 23, note). He 
points to Aen. viii. 319-21, where the coming of Saturn to reign on 
earth is closely connected with the establishment of justice; so 
that one might say that Justice brought Saturn (or the king) with 
her. Whether the change was deliberate or not, it served the 
purpose of the imperial commentator. 

Constantine's interpretation is easy to follow. The virgo is, 
of course, the Virgin Mary; she brings the king, who is Christ. 
The great lions of 1. 22 are the persecutors of Christ, the serpent 
in 1. 24 is the serpent of evil, and the Assyrian flower which is to 
spring up on all sides is Assyrian, because this race was a leader 
in the faith of Christ. L. 30, Constantine thinks, meant probably 
that those who had bome hardships for the sake of God would 
perceive that the fruit of their endurance was sweet. In 11. 34-36, 
"There shall be another Argo and another Achilles shall go against 
Troy," etc., he thought that Vergil used poetic license, and that by 
Troy he meant the world; Christ was to wage war against the 
forces of evil. In regard to the lines describing the Golden Age 
(37-59), he says that someone who was less wise might have 
thought that these things were said about the birth of a human 
child. But what reason was there that at such a time the earth 
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should not be plowed or that seed should not be sown or that the 
vine should not need the knife ? Moreover, joy on the part of all 
things marks the coming of God, not the birth of any mortal. The 
wish for a longer life in 1. 53 he interprets as a prayer, and asks why 
one should seek for life and safety from a man, and not from God. 
His rendering of 1. 62 is equivalent to "Mortal parents have not 
smiled upon you," which could be easily obtained out of the Latin, 
if the sentence is ended with the line. The child had no parents 
in the usual sense; God being without body could not be thought of 
as smiling. 

In spite of a few changes of the text and a few interpretations 
which seem too fanciful, even granting the general assumption of 
the prophetic character of the poem, it is rather remarkable how 
well Vergil's words fit Constantine's thought. Constantine believes 
that Vergil expressed himself by means of an allegory so that his 
meaning would be obscure and no one could accuse him of infidelity 
to the belief of the Romans. 

Lactantius, of the same age as Constantine, also believed that 
the eclogue referred to Christ; but he applied the prophecy to the 
coming of Christ at the millennium. In his Divinae institutiones 
vii, chap. 24, he quotes first 11. 38-41, and then continuously 
11. 28-30, 42-45, and 21-22, as if they came in this order. These 
words he says the poet spoke in accordance with the prophecies of 
the Cumaean Sibyl. The exact date of the composition of Lac- 
tantius' Divinae institutiones is a matter of dispute; it may even 
be that he expressed a belief in the prophetic character of the 
eclogue before Constantine did. 

St. Augustine (354-430 a.d.) also saw a prophecy of Christ in 
Vergil's poem. In Be civitate Dei, book x, chap. 27, he quotes 
11. 13 and 14, and says that Vergil (poeta nobilissimus) spoke 
poetically because he was speaking in the shadowy person of 
another, and yet he spoke truly because the traces of guilt (scelerum 
vestigia) could be wiped away only by that Savior concerning whom 
the verse was written. 1 He quotes also 1. 4, "Ultima Cumaei 
venit iam carminis aetas," and remarks that it is clearly apparent 

1 Cf. St. Augustine, Episl. 137, chap. iii. 12 and Epist. 104, chap. iii. 11, in both 
of which passages the same two lines of the eclogue are quoted as referring to Christ. 
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that the prophecy had been uttered by the Cumaean Sibyl. He 
thus believed that Vergil prophesied the coming of Christ, but 
did not understand his own prophecy. He spoke non a se ipso. 

To St. Augustine the reference in the eclogue is so clearly a 
prophecy of Christ that he argues from Vergil back to the Sibyl. 
See Epistolae ad Romanos inchoata expositio, book i, 3: "For 
there were also pagan prophets in whom some things are found, 
which they sang about Christ, just as they had heard them, as it 
is said of the Sibyl"; and also Epist. 258, chap. 5: "Perhaps the 
Sibyl had heard something in spirit about the one Savior which she 
had to confess." St. Augustine adds that he would have been 
unwilling to believe that the Sibyl had told of Christ if Vergil had 
not spoken of her in the Fourth Eclogue. 

Opinion in regard to the eclogue seems, however, not to have 
been unanimous, for we find St. Jerome (Epist. 53, Ad Paulin., 
chap. 7) declaring that Vergil could not have been a Christian 
without Christ, even though he wrote; 

lam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna, 
lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

Such beliefs he characterizes as puerilia. However, the very 
emphasis of St. Jerome's denial is an indication of the prevalence 
of the belief. 

It is almost a century later that we find the next mention of the 
prophetic character of our poem, and then it is a bare reference. 
Fulgentius, writing in the early part of the sixth century, says 
of the Fourth Eclogue: "In quarta vaticinii artem adsumsit." 

After this the thread is lost again until the ninth century. 
There is a story that Donatus, bishop of Fiesole, immediately before 
his death appeared before his friars to make a confession of his 
faith. In speaking of Christ he quoted the seventh line of the 
Fourth Eclogue: 

Qui sancto nostras mundans baptismate culpas, 
lam nova progenies celo dimtittiur alto, 
Noxia qui vetiti dissolvit prandia pomi. 1 

1 Quoted by Creizenach from a MS in the Laurentian Library at Florence, Die 
Aeneis, die vierte Ecloga, und die Pharsalia im Mittehlter (Frankfurt a.M., 1864), p. 11. 
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In the same century Agnellus, archbishop of Ravenna, in 
writing of the prophecies attributed to one of his predecessors, 
said: "Idem Spritus per .... gentilem poetam Virgilium et per 
vatem Sybillam iocutus, et futura praedixit." 1 

About this time the celebrated French monk, Christian Druth- 
mar, in his commentary on the Gospel of Matthew has a significant 
passage in his note on Matt. 20, 30: "The Jews heard through 
prophets, the nations also were not altogether ignorant, but their 
wise men had likewise made the announcement. Whence these 
words of Maro, 'lam nova progenies caelo dimittitur alto.'" 2 

Vergil as a prophet of Christ appears in a Christmas play, a 
Latin manuscript of which is preserved from the eleventh century. 
The play is probably a dramatization of a sermon against the Jews, 
pagans, and others ascribed to St. Augustine and read in the 
Christmas season. 3 The prophets of Christ are summoned in suc- 
cession to give their testimony. The precentor calls on Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Habakkuk, David, Simeon, Elizabeth, 
John the Baptist, and then Vergil: "Vates, Maro, gentilium, da 
Christo testimonium." Vergil's response is: "Ecce polo demissa 
sola progenies est." 4 The play seems to have been widely popular. 
According to Tunison (Master Virgil, pp. 178 ff.) it was presented 
at Limoges, and at Rheims. 

Du Cange (Glossarium under "Festum Asinorum") tells of a 
similar play given at Rouen where the choir summoned the different 
prophets, who are much more numerous in this case. The direc- 
tions for Vergil's appearance read: "Vergilius in iuvenali habitu, 
bene ornatus, respondeat: 'Ecce polo demissa solo.'" 

In what was possibly a different version of this same mystery 
Vergil is associated with the Magi who came to offer their adoration 
to the new-born Messiah, and at the conclusion he joins with 

1 Agnellus, Lib. Pontif. vita Gratiosi, chap, ii; Muratori, Scriptores rerum italicarum, 
II, Part I, p. 180; see Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 102. 

2 See Zappert, Virgil's Fortleben im Mittelalter, p. 15, Anm. 22. 

s See C. M. Gayly, Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 26, and Stoddard, Miracle Plays and 
Mysteries, Library Bulletin, No. 8, University of California, p. 21. 

"The play is published by Du M6ril, Origines Mines du tht&tre moderne (1849), 
pp. 179 ff. 
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them in singing a long Benedicamus? Although there is no direct 
mention of the Fourth Eclogue here, it was doubtless because of it 
that Vergil was included among the Magi. 

There is also an account of an Easter play in which the church's 
strain, " Orietur stella ex Jacob," was met by the response consisting 
of 11. 5-7 of the eclogue: 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
lam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna; 
lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 2 

It was in regard to this same belief in the prophetic character 
of the Fourth Eclogue that the learned Abelard (1079-1142 a.d.) 
said: "Inspice singula Sibyllae dicta et quam integre et aperte 
[Virgilius] Christianae fidei de Christo summam complectatur." 
Cosmos, the oldest of Bohemian historians (1045-1125 A.D.), speaks 
of "versus Virgilii ex persona Sibyllae de adventu Domini com- 
posites." 3 Pope Innocent III in a sermon on the birth of Christ 
quotes 1. 7 of the eclogue. 4 

In similar manner we have an account of a German mystery 
of the fourteenth century in which the choir calls on Vergil to tell 
them when Christ was born. 5 

In a long dramatic composition in Low German by Arnoldo 
Immessen, in the fifteenth century, the Cumaean Sibyl cites Vergil 
as the source from which she drew her prophecy, thus reversing the 
order of authority. 6 

The prophecy of Vergil is quoted also in the English Towneley 
Mysteries, the conjectural date of which is the fourteenth century. 
The retort provoked by the quotation, however, seems to indicate 

1 Leboeuf, the French historian and antiquary, quoted in Warton's History of 
English Poetry (ed. 1840, revised by Price), II, 19, note. 

3 See Karl Hase, Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas, translated from the German by 
A. W. Jackson, and edited by W. W. Jackson (London 1880), p. 215. 

s For the last two references I am indebted to Zappert, op. tit., p. 15, Anm. 20. 

iSermo II, In Nativitate Domini; Migne, T. 217, IV, 457; see Comparetti, 
p. 102. 

5 See Creizenach, op. tit., p. 12. The choir says to the poet: "Heiden man 
Virgilis du salt uns ouch machen wis van der Heiligen gebort; sage wie sint dine 
wort?" Vergil's answer begins: "ho van hiemelriche sal kumen wunderliche eine 
nuwe gebort." 

6 See Tunison, p. 179. 
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less familiarity with the lines. In Mystery XII, "Prima Pagina 
Pastorum," a shepherd says: 

Virgille in his poetre sayde in his verse 
Even thus by gramere as I shall reherse; 
lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto, 
lam rediet virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 

A second shepherd answers: 

Weme, tord, what speke ye here in myn eeres ? 
Telle us no clerge, I hold you of the freres, 

Ye preche; 
It semys by youre Laton 
Ye have lerd youre Caton. 1 

The Gesta Romanorum, a collection of popular anecdotes and 
stories of the Middle Ages dating perhaps from the thirteenth 
century, furnishes one more proof of the familiar use of the eclogue. 
In Tale 176, 11. 6-9 are quoted as a parallel to the biblical state- 
ment "A branch shall spring from the root of Jesse." The passage 
is said to be from the Second Bucolic. From this blunder, and 
from two ignorant mistakes in quoting the Latin, Tunison 
(pp. 175 ff.) argues convincingly that the writer was putting down 
what he had heard over and over again as it was handed down by 
the preachers and homily writers, who had agreed in the meaning 
given to the eclogue. In a collection of popular stories such as the 
Gesta there is little probability of anything learned having crept in. 

In ecclesiastical art of the Middle Ages Vergil is often repre- 
sented as a prophet of Christ. Comparetti (chap, vii) reports that 
in the stalls of the twelfth-century cathedral at Zamora, Spain, 
among the figures from the Old Testament that of Vergil appears 
with the word Progenies taken from the famous line. And in a 
similar manner Vergil appears as a prophet in the pictures of 
Vasari in a church at Rimini. According to Zappert, a piece of 
Low German sculpture of the early part of the fourteenth century 
represented among other sacred personages Vergil holding a scroll 
on which there was a passage from the Fourth Eclogue. 2 

1 See the Publications of the Surtees Society, London, 1836, p. 94. " Clerge" = 
"book-learning"; " Caton" ="Disticha Catonis," used as an introductory Latin 
book. 

2 Zappert, op. cit., p. 31. 
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In a church at Ulm on the Danube the stalls at the right of the 
altar bore sculptures of the second half of the fifteenth century; 
these represented the Sibyls, one of whom held a banderole bearing 
the words, "lam nova progenies celo demittitur." 1 This recalls 
Raphael's well-known fresco of the Sibyls in the Church of S. Maria 
della Pace at Rome, in which the Cumaean Sibyl has a tablet in- 
scribed with the words: "lam nova progenies." 2 

By far the greatest of those who have borne witness to the 
prophetic character of Vergil's poem is Dante. The common inter- 
pretation of the eclogue from the time of Constantine up to the 
fourteenth century offers a sufficient explanation of the part which 
Vergil plays in the Divine Comedy. 

It will be recalled that Vergil, whom Dante calls "glory and 
light of other poets," was released from hell, where he was con- 
signed because he knew not Christ, to be Dante's guide through the 
Inferno and Purgatorio. That Vergil's character as a great and 
pure-minded poet whose sentiments often verged on Christianity 
gave him a high place in the estimate of Christians of all periods 
will of course not be denied; but the Fourth Eclogue was especially 
prominent in Dante's mind. This is plain from the twenty- 
second canto of the Purgatorio, where Vergil and Dante meet the 
poet Statius. 

Statius must of course have been a Christian to be admitted 
to purgatory, and it appears that in the year 1300 he had at last 
reached the point where he was about to be released and allowed 
to pass on to paradise. When Vergil desires to know more about 
the sin which has caused so long a delay, Statius explains that it is 
prodigality that has kept him more than five hundred years a 
prisoner in the fifth circle. He would not have escaped the pains 
of hell for his offense, though committed in ignorance, had he not 
read a hidden meaning in lines of Vergil's own. Vergil goes on to 
ask how Statius became a Christian, for there is no indication in his 
poems of his conversion: "If this be so, what sun or what candles 
dispelled the darkness for thee, so that thou didst therefore set 

1 Du Meril, Origines latines du tMdtre moderne (1849), P- '86. 

3 R. S. Conway in Virgil's Messianic Eclogue, p. 25, calls attention to the interest- 
ing fact that it was because of her fame gained through the Fourth Eclogue that the 
Sibyl is ranked side by side with David in the Dies irae, "Teste David cum Sibylla." 
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thy sails to follow the Fisherman?" And Statius answers: 
"Thou first didst send me towards Parnassus to drink in its caves, 
and then didst light me on to God. Thou didst, like one who goes 
by night, and carries the light behind him, and profits not himself, 
but maketh persons wise that follow him, when thou saidst: 'The 
world is renewed, justice returns and the first age of man, and a 
new progeny descends from heaven.' {Ed. iv. 6-7.) Through 
thee I was a poet, through thee a Christian, but that thou mayst 
see better what I outline, I will put forth my hand to fill in the 
colour. Already the whole world was big with the true belief, 
sown by the apostles of the everlasting kingdom; and thy words 
touched on above harmonized so with the new preachers that the 
habit took me of visiting them. They became so holy in my 
sight, that when Domitian persecuted them, their wailings were 
not without tears of mine." 1 Statius proceeds to tell how he 
received baptism, but through fear was a secret Christian, and 
again addresses Vergil as "thou who hast lifted the covering which 
hid from me the great good I tell of." 

From his mention of the Fourth Eclogue as the compelling force 
which made Statius a Christian, it is plain that Dante believed, as 
did St. Augustine, that Vergil was an unconscious prophet of Christ. 
Unlike St. Augustine, Dante makes no reference to the Sibyl. 8 

A similar story of conversion due to the eclogue is that of the 
three friends, Secundian, Verian, and Marcellian. According to 
the account (which I can trace no farther back than the fifteenth 
century) they were ardent persecutors of the Christians under 
the Roman emperor Decius. At last, however, they were disturbed 
in mind by the calm death of their victims. Being learned men, 
they turned to their books for relaxation and here they at once 
happened upon Vergil's Fourth Eclogue. The result was the bap- 
tism, and later the martyrdom of the three. 3 

1 Translation by Okey, "Temple Classics." 

1 For a discussion of the question "Why did Dante believe that Statius had been 
converted to Christianity?" see Professor Verrall's two essays, "To follow the Fisher- 
man," and " Dante on the Baptism of Statius," in Literary Essays Classical and Modem 
(1913)- 

s This account originally from an anonymous writer is quoted in Ada Sanctorum 
Augusti, II, 407, from Mombrizio, II, fol. 263; cf. Comparetti, p. 102. 
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In the Be Partu Virginis of the Neapolitan poet Sannazaro 
(published in 1526) we again find a prophetic meaning ascribed to 
the Fourth Eclogue. It is hard to decide whether Sannazaro's 
use of Vergil's poem represents his own belief in its prophetic char- 
acter, or only a belief which was commonly held in his day; but in 
either case it is significant. In the third book of his poem (11. 199- 
232) the eclogue is almost entirely reproduced. Here the shepherds 
are bringing their gifts, and uttering their song. "This was the 
reason," they say, "that our Tityrus scorned to sing a rude song 
on his well-worn reed, but sang of forests worthy of a Roman 
consul." Then follows a song of 34 lines, 26 of which are copied 
from the Fourth Eclogue, eight being exactly reproduced and many 
others changed but slightly. The order of the lines, however, is 
not kept. 1 

Ren6 Rapin, a French poet of the seventeenth century, was also 
impressed with the messianic idea in Vergil's eclogue. He has 
many lines imitated from it in his sixth eclogue which represents 
two shepherds consulting a Sibyl who had by chance come to the 
Jordan. They hear from her many wonderful things about a 
virgin who is about to bear a child in their country. 

To come down still nearer to our own time, Pope's preface to his 
Messiah — A Sacred Eclogue in Imitation of Vergil's Pollio shows 
clearly that he believed that Vergil's poem was based on a Sibylline 
prophecy which foretold the coming of Christ. He indeed seems 
more impressed with the sacred nature of the Fourth Eclogue than 
with the poetic ability displayed therein — for one infers that his 
ornate imitation seemed to him more pleasing than the original. 

Rt. Rev. Robert Lowth (1710-87), whose views Gibbon 2 has held 
up to scorn, was so impressed with the eclogue that he felt "half 
inclined to fancy" that there might be applied to it the words of 
Plato, "matters of so great importance are not uttered by men in 
their sober senses, but it is the God himself who utters them and 
addresses us by their mouths." 3 

1 The passage is quoted by W. P. Mustard, Classical Weelky, VII, in. 

2 Roman Empire (ed. 1845), II, 179. 

3 Lowth, Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, English translation by Gregory, 
pp. 241 ff. 
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A still stronger statement was made in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by Keble, the famous Oxford scholar. In speaking 
of the Fourth Eclogue and the source of its prophetic character he 
said: "Taceo si quid divinius ac sanctius (quod credo equidem) 
adhaeret istis auguriis." 1 

That Vergil should have been held in high esteem by the early 
Christians is not surprising, if we consider that he was the pre- 
eminent classical poet in the minds of all during the early centuries 
after Christ, and that there was a tendency to see in him a close 
approach to Christian ideals. This was but a part of a more general 
tendency which Comparetti notes (chap, vii, first part) among the 
early church Fathers to find in pagan writers a certain anti-pagan 
spirit and a certain tendency toward Christianity, which was the 
more pronounced the greater the writer was. The words from the 
mass of St. Paul, which was still sung in Mantua in the fifteenth 
century, relate how the apostle visited the grave of Vergil at Naples 
and burst into tears, exclaiming, "What would I not have made 
thee, had I found thee still alive, O greatest of poets"— 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piae rorem lacrimae; 
Quern te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime. 

In accordance with this spirit, there were stories of the con- 
version of Seneca and Pliny, and Comparetti says that he remem- 
bers hearing as a boy at school in Rome that the last words of 
Cicero were, "Causa causarum, miserere mei!" 

But quite apart from this early thought in regard to the better 
pagan writers was the persistent tendency to see a prophecy of 
Christ in Vergil's Fourth Eclogue, a tendency which has had an 
uninterrupted course from the time of Constantine the Great. 

1 Keble, Praelectiones Academicae (Oxford, 1844), II, 788. 



